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MORAL TALE. .- | 





‘ 


For the Companion. 

FRANE BELENAP AND TOM BROWN. | 

Two lads could not well be more unlike 
jn personal appearance than Frank Bel-| 
knap and Tom Brown. Frank was the only | 
child of the only family in our village | 
which could lay any claim to wealth or | 
family distinction: he lived in a fine 
house, which was surrounded by beautiful | 
grounds, and had from childhood been | 
caressed by all about him. | 

Tom Brown was the son of a very pocr | 
widow, who had ten children, and he had | 
scrambled into boyhood no one could tell | 
how, certainly without much aid or} 

tting from those about him. 


| 


Frank Belknap was very small and deli- | joyful song of the wood-robin, 


cate, and dressed with the utmost care.— | 
He went to our village school, for there | 
was no other, and no little lad could look 
nicer than he did every morning when he | 
entered the school-room. Each article he| 


wore was of the finest material, and fitted from his infancy, and his soul had opened quietly. But one morning we all knew 
to his slender figure by the hand of taste. | to receive her pure and beautiful teach-|by the stern look on Mr. Page’s face that 


How smoothly his long light curls were | 
brushed ; how daintily the delicate cam-| 
brie frills were adjusted around his fair 
throat and arms ; how perfectly the light | 
kid gaiter fitted his little foot, and how 
gfaceful was every movement! We all) 
looked on the beautiful boy with a certain | 
respectful deference; for though New 
England children are born thorough demo- | 
crats, most of them feel a genuine admira- | 
tion for true refinement. | 
Tom was a stout, healthy boy, who had 
never known a day’s illness in his life, | 
ad as for dress, he wore whatever he | 
could get hold of. Patched, ragged, and 
often dirty, his garments were ; sometimes 
his robust limbs seemed bursting out of| 
them at every seam, and sometimes they | 
hung like bags around him, ‘a world too 
vide.” His face and hands were usually 
dean, and Nature had curled his chestnut | 
locks into close ringlets all over his head, | 
but they had not been often interfered | 
with by comb or brush. Nobody watched | 
Tom’s movements ; he bounced in just as | 
it happened, and planted himself down | 
without any reference to grace or elegance. | 
Nobody looked at Tom Brown unless he | 
went to winking his bright, saucy eyes, | 
or twisting his flexible mouth into such | 
tomical shapes as produced a titter from | 
some susceptible boy or girl on the oppo- | 
titebench, and then he and the poor vic- | 
tim of his wiles were summoned into the | 
more immediate presence of the stern- 
towed teacher, and summarily punished. | 
Yet, strange as it may seem, a kind of| 
intimacy had sprung up between the lads. | 


Itcommenced by Tom’s driving away a} 
ow whose crooked horns had filled Frank | 
with alarm, and it had been cemented by | 
many an exchange of friendly offices.— | 
Frank had repeatedly shared his luncheon 
fice cake and rare fruits with Tom ; had 
given him several of his beautiful picture- 
books, and as their way home was the 
same, had spoken many kind and gentle | 
Words to the ragged little boy, who look- 
¢d up so frankly into his sweet, pale face. 
Tom, on his part, was Frank’s protector, 
and though he half despised him for be- 
ing so babyish as to cry at a cow, or turn 
pile if a little striped adder crept across 
the path, woe unto anybody who teazed or 
Srieved him, for he wassure to feel the full 
Weight of Tom’s stout fist somewhere upon 
his person, Tom was, generous, too, and 
he brought Frank the biggest checkerber- 
ties in spring, the ripest wood-strawber- 


in autumn. In fact, there 
was a great deal more in com- 
mon between the lads than 
could be seen by the careless 
eye, who looked merely on the 
outside differences. Both had 
warm hearts, for Tom was 
tender as a girl when his af- 
fections were enlisted; both 
were generous, and both had 
an enthusiastic admiration for 
what was noble and manly, 
yes, and for whatever was 
beautiful ; for Tomas he went 
through the woods in his rag- 
ged clothes, would stop and 
listen to the wind’s soft whis- 
per among the pines, or to the 


as it gushed forth free and 
clear from the depths of the 
forest, till his heart glowed 
and his cheeks flushed. Na- 
ture had spoken to the boy 


ings, so that though he was ragged and 
often hungry, Tom Brown was never vul- 
gar. Each of the boys felt an instinctive 
appreciation of what was good in the 
other, and too wise to be influenced by 
mere externals, they placed no check on 
the outgoings of their guileless hearts. 

In one respect these boys differed.— 
Frank was timid, and Tom was brave. 
Education had fostered the native fearless- 
ness of Tom’s nature ;- always battling 
with difficulties and overcoming them, 
how could he but become self-relying, and 
conscious of power to meet and brave all 
obstacles? Frank, on the other hand, 
had been made effeminate by every cir- 
cumstance of his life; from infancy his 
capacities for endurance had never been 
called into exercise, for every obstruction 
had been removed from his path by the 
hand of mistaken kindness. How could 
he trust himself—how could he hope to 
come off victorious in any combat? So 
he shrunk with timid sensitiveness from 
the very idea of danger, while real dan- 
ger only wakened hardy Tom’s soul into 
new activity. But this unlikeness only 
brought the lads into closer communion. 
Frank admired Tom’s courage, and was 
animated by it, while Tom reverenced 
Frank’s book-learning, which greatly ex- 
ceeded his own, and was softened by his 
gentleness and sweet refinement of heart 
and manner. Still it was only a street 
and school intimacy. Tom was too full 
of genuine self-respect to intrude where 
he felt his presence would not be wished, 
and Frank was too well aware of his 
mother’s prejudices against poverty and 
what she called coarse, low associates, to 
invite him home, though his affectionate 
heart often longed to share its home-plea- 
sures with poor Tom, whose own home 
he was sure was a very forlorn cne. 

About this time a little incident occur- 
red, which brought the two lads into 
closer intimacy, and which none of us who 
witnessed it can ever forget. The chil- 
dren had been in the habit of entering the 
grounds adjoining the  school-house, 
and had very much annoyed the owner, 
who was a rather crabbed old gentleman, 
by trampling down his grass, and other- 
wise injuring the premises, till he had 
entered a complaint against them. In 
consequence, Mr. Page, the teacher, had 
positively forbidden any one entering Mr. 
Jones’ grounds on any pretext; and 
threatened severe punishment to any who 
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something disagreeable had happened, and 
after opening the school as usual, he said 
in a very solemn manner, 

‘Iam pained to hear from Mr. Jones 
that some of you have been in his lot 
again, injuring his grass very materially. 
You all knew it was forbidden, and that 
whoever did it would be punished. I 
shall now ascertain which of you it was, 
and punish him severely.’ 

Who could it be? Every eye was fix- 
ed on the teacher; it was so still, the 
heart-beats of the children were almost 
audible. Mr. Page did not often punish, 
but when he did, he made thorough work 
of it, and all felt that he was in earnest 
now. He began at the end of the first 
bench, toask each one if he or she knew 
who had done it? All promptly answer- 
ed ‘no,’ tillitcame to Tom Brown,and even 
his bold lips quivered as he murmured, 
* Ves.’ 

‘Tell me, then,’ said the teacher, in a 
voice which sounded terrible in the still- 
ness. 

But no answer came. 

‘Tell me who did it, this instant !’ 

Still no answer, till Mr. Page approach- 
ed and laid his hand on him, then Tom in 
an audible whisper said, 

*I can’t tell, sir! ~ 

‘You'll gain nothing by such evasion. 
Can't tell? Ishall find some means to 
quicken your utterance. Did you go into 
Mr. Jones’ lot last night?’ 

‘No sir.’ 

* Who did ?’ 

A pause—and then as if he had made 
up his mind to bear the worst, and felt he 
could bear it, Tom lifted his clear, dark 
eyes to the teacher’s face, and said dis- 
tinctly, 

*T cannot tell, sir.’ 

‘No more of this impertinence, young 
fellow. Come out here, and I will see if 
you cannot tell.’ 

Tom came out, not recklessly, or defi- 
antly, but calmly, and stood in the middle 
of the floor, his bright eye undimmed, and 
his firm figure drawn up to its full height. 
Not one in the room but trembled, and 
many of the most tender-hearted among 
the girls wept: Tom alone was calm.— 
Believing him, as he did, to be the guilty 
one, Mr. Page could not but be struck 
with his manner. Looking him full in 
the eye for a moment, he said, 

‘I command you once more, to tell me 
who went into Mr. Jones’ lot last night. 


A slight tremor passed over 
Tom’s face; in an instant it 
was over, and he said ina low 
but distinct voice, 

*No, Icannot tell. I had 
rather you would whip me.’ 

Mr. Page was indignant at 
his obstinacy, and seizing a 
tremendous rod, used only 
on great occasions, he laid hold 
of him roughly with one hand, 
and dealt him a heavy blow 
with the other: he was about 
to repeat it, when a wild shriek 
was heard, and a little figure, 
pale as death, and trembling 
like an aspen leaf, glided to 


ing in a hoarse whisper, 


Had a ghost risen,Mr. Page 
would not have been more 
startled than by Frank Bel- 
knap’s ashy face. Tom, who 
till then had been so calm, burst into pas- 
sionate sobs. 

‘Oh, Mr. Page, don’t whip him: he’s| 
so little.’ | 

Tears were in many eyes, and sobs were | 
heard from different parts of the room.— 
It was a moment before Mr. Page could 
regain sufficient composure to inquire the 
particulars. It seemed that the night be- 
fore, in throwing his ball as he walked on, 
Frank had inadvertently sent it in the 
wrong direction, and taking a great leap 
it had fallen into Mr. Jones’ grass. With- 
out much thought of consequences, he had 
followed it, and waded into the very cen- 
tre of what proved to be a favorite plat, 
the pride of Mr. Jones’ heart. 

It was not till his return, when Frank 
found Tom waiting to go home with him, 
that he remembered the prohibition, and 
then the indulged boy never seriously 
thought of being punished. . For once 
Tom was more fearful than he of what 
might happen, but comforted himself by 
saying, 

*I guess old Jones will never know who 
trampled down his grass, and I shan’t tell 
him, that’s certain ?’ 

Another thought of it had never entered 
Frank’s mind till the inquiry commenced 
at school. The solemn stillness of the 
house, the look of fear on all faces, joined 
to his natural timidity, had so overpower- 
ed him with terror that he grew faint and 
giddy. Had any one seen his pallid face, 
or the terror in his eye, the truth might 
have been suspected; but all eyes were 
on Mr. Page and Tom. It was not till 
the first blow had fallen, that the mortal 
sickness at Frank’s heart had permitted 
him to speak or move. Then the spirit 
gained the mastery over the body, and he 
was well-nigh as fearless in soul as Tom, 
as he stood beside him, though his lip 
quivered, and he could not utter another 
word. 

That little delicate’ boy—that petted 
idol of his parents’ hearts, on whom scarce 
a rude breath of air had been suffered to 
fall—should he punish him? He had dis- 
obeyed, and the penalty must be paid.— 
But the blows should be few, and fall 
lightly on that shrinking form. The rod 
was raised, but it fell powerless, for Frank 
had fainted at his feet. His frail body 
could not endire the agony of fear longer, 
and gave way. Mr. Page lifted the poor 


poured water on his face, and whispered 
to him in accents full of love and sorrow, 
* Dear Frank, nobody shall hurt you, they 





Falsehood only adds to your guilt.’ 








Ties in summer, and the earliest chestnuts 


should disobey. A few days passed 


shall kill me first.’ In a few moments 


the floor beside him, exclaim- | 


‘ I did it.’ | 


boy tenderly in his arms, while Tom 


~ 
——_ 


| Frank revived, and the teacher spoke 
| words of tenderness, and not of blame.— 
He saw the punishment had been suffici- 
ent, yea, more than enough, and he had 
the wisdom to perceive that a moral effect 
| had been produced on his pupils greater 
| than any amount of physical punishment 
could have procured. He felt sure none 
of them would be likely tc commit the 
same fault, and saying a few words to that 
effect, and sending Frank home, for his 
pale face and trembling limbs showed he 
|had not recovered from the shock, he 

quietly proceeded to the usual duties of 
| the school. 


| When Mr. and Mrs. Belknap heard the 





| Story of Tom’s courage and willingness to 
| suffer in Frank’s place, they were greatly 
|affected. ‘ There must be something noble 
jin such a boy,’ they said, and Frank’s 
| eyes glistened with pleasure, as he heard 
them propose to send for him. Tom’s 
uncouth garments, and untutored manners 
somewhat shocked Mrs. Belknap’s fastidi- 
ous taste, but her husband had the good 
sense to see the sterling traits which lay 
beneath. He purchased a new suit of 


|clothes for him, in which Tom was so 


transformed that even Mrs. Belknap said, 
‘ He was a very nice-looking lad,’ and did 
not object to his coming to play with 
Frank on Saturday afternoons. 
Nor did Mr. Belknap’s kindness stop 
here. He exerted himself to find a suita- 
ble place for Tom, and at length obtained 
a situation with a large farmer in a neigh- 
boring town, where he was _ well-clothed, 
sent to school, and taught to employ his 
faculties in useful labor. In after years, 
Thomas Brown was one of the most intel- 
ligent and influential inhabitants of the 
place, still warm-hearted and generous, 
still courageous in defending the right, 
and protecting the weak and suffering. 
And Frank—gentle, timid, affectionate 
Frank—what had become of him? The 
Father in heaven who loved him, saw that 
the delicate flower was too frail for earth's 
trials and conflicts, and gently bore him 
upward to a serener clime; to rest by the 
still waters and amid the green pastures 
of the celestial paradise, Only twelve 
earthly summers past over his fair head, 
and among the beautiful grove of weeping- 
willows in the cemetery of his native place, 
may be seen a monument of pure Italian 
marble, on which is carved a broken lily, 
with exquisite skill, and beneath it the 
simple words, 
* Frank, our only one.’ 

* Of such is the kingdom of heaven,’ 

The parents often weep there over their 
lost treasure, never perhaps aware how 
much of the frailty of their sweet blossom 
was to be attributed to their own injudi- 
cious tenderness. * 





LITTLE FPIBS8. 


A mother sat with her youngest daughter, 
a sprightly child five years of age, enjoy- 
ing an afternoon chitchat with a few 
friends, when a little girl, a playmate of 
the daughter of Mrs. P., came running 
into the sitting-room, and cried, 

‘ Where is Jane? I’ve got something 
for her.’ 

* She is out,’ said the mother. 

* What have you got? Showit to me,’ 
eagerly exclaimed Hannah, the mother’s 
favorite. ‘I'll give it to her.’ 

The little girl handed Hannah a bouquet 
of flowers, which she had gathered for 
Jane, and returned home with the faith 
that her kindness had not been misap- 
plied. She had scarcely left the room 
when Hannah, standing by her mother’s 
chair, talking to herself, said, loud enough 
to be heard across the room— 

‘I like flowers—ghe often calls me Jane 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








—she thinks I am Jane—I’m going to 
keep this bouquet.’ 

The mother made no objection to the 
soliloquy, and Hannah immediately began 
to pick the wie gd pow Ave gem oan 

e purpose of making rose- — 
fee be en ecompleted her task when 
Jane bounded into the room, and seeing 
Hannah with flowers, exclaimed— 

‘I’m going to have a bouquet pretty 
soon. Sally Johnson said she would 
bring me one this afternoon.’ 

But she won't,’ said Hannah. = 

«I'll go and see,’ returned Jane, tripping 
as she spoke towards the front door. 

‘Here, Jane,’ said the mother, ‘ Sally 
brought this bouquet for you, but you 
were not in, and she gave it to Hannah. 

The tears started in Jane’s eyes. She 
felt that she had been robbed, and she 





knew that Hannah had been preferred to 
her. Hannah had been encouraged ina 
deliberate falsehood, and in deception to- 
wards her sister. Many a time since has 
that mother felt obliged to punish her 
daughter for prevarication, and often has 
she been heard to say that she wondered 
where so small a child learned so much 
deceit. 





MOTHER’S DEPARTMENT. 
LOVE AND TENDERNESS. 

Just by the window hangs a green bird- 
cage. Two canaries are its occupants.— 
A tin lid, which belongs to a large, wide- 
mouthed jar, is tied up in one corner of 
the cage, and just above its rim you may 
see the tip of a canary’s tail and the top 
ofits head. She is ‘sitting.’ She has 
laid an egg. She had no proper accommo- 
dations for such an event, and hence has 
taken the best she could find. She has 
dropped her tiny treasure on the naked 
tin, and has been warming it for hours, 
even withouta nest. Poor little bird !— 
Poor little destitute mother! If left free 
as God made you, with no wiry bars to 
pen you in, you would not have been thus 
overtaken. Some light-swinging, leafy 
twig, embowered in shade, and sheltered 
by a tree-trunk or by a rock, or hidden in 
a briary thicket, would have been dressed 
and trimmed, cushioned and feathered, 
and lined with the softest down, so that 
when nature had made you maternal, your 
little soul would have swelled with hope 
and love, as you would have been rocked 
by the gentle breeze, in such a palace as 
man has never framed. Poor little prison- 
er, Bell! 

But you shall have a nest yet, and as 
good a one as these rough, clumsy fingers 
know how to build. ‘ Mother, where’s 
the cotton?’ ‘ Minnie, my girl, go bring 
father some moss.’ Poor little thing! you 
don’t know that a tear trickles down your 
owner’s cheek. Bless your little soul, 
you don’t know a tear from a dew-drop ; 
but you peck and squeak—these are your 
tears. Ah! but here’s the cotton! Here, 
too, comes Minnie’s moss ! Now for 
building. Iam no bird, my little Bell ; 
but I’ll make you a nest in some fashion ; 
it shall be round, and ladle-like ; and soft, 
and smooth, and warm. There, that'll 
do, I guess; ‘don’t you think so, moth- 
er?” 

* Yes, it looks very snug indeed.’ 

‘ Come, Bell, my little bird; you must 
hop up now.’ 

So saying Mr. Conrad put his hand 
into the cage; but, upon seeing the ter- 
ror of the birds, he withdrew it again, 
saying, soothingly, * There—there—don't 
be so frightened—don’t fly so wildly—l 
would not hurt you for the world !’ 

+O, father !’ exclaimed Minnie, as Bell 
flew from her tin nest, ‘ what a dear little 
egg it is!” ; 

* Yes, my child, it is a dear little egg, 
and I think a dear little bird will come 
out of it.’ 

‘A bird, father! why it’s an egg. Isn’t 
it, mother ?” 

‘Yes, my child; but all birds come 
out of eggs.’ 

* But, mother, a bird couldn’t get into 
that little egg.’ 

‘Yes, my child,’ replied her father, 
‘ this little egg, that would easily go in- 
side of mother’s thimble, I think wi!l be- 
come alittle canary. If it does, it shall 
be yours.’ 

Mr..Conrad spoke slowly ; for he was 
gradually putting his hand into the cage 

i Minnie could not understand how 
even a very small live bird could come out 
of such a smali egg; but still she believ- 
ed her father, notwithstanding ; and when 
he told her that it should be her own, she 
was delighted, and pressed wildly against 
him, saying, ‘Shall it be? shall it he?’ 
In fact, she disturbed her father, and he 
had to say to her, ‘Gently! gently !— 
Don’t shake! I must handle this. egg very 
tenderly.’ 

Mr. Conrad was obliged to lift the egg, 
so as to put the nest he had just made 
under it, inside the tin jar-lid.. As he 
did so, in order to interest his child, and 
keep her from shaking him, he said very 


slowly, ‘ Steady—s-t-e-a-d-y, s-t-e-a-d—’ 

Crash! The egg has slipped and brok- 
en! Poor little mother bird! Poor lit- 
tle anxious flutterer! you are bereaved ! 
your child is dead ! 

Reader, are youa mother? You are. 
Well, mother, birds yearn over their off- 
spring as you do over yours. They warm 
into being their little ones; they feed 
them ungrudgingly till they can feed 
themselves; they clothe them with ma- 
ternal wings till their feathery coats from 
God are ready; as they brood over them, 
they spread out their wings as if to hug 
their little ones, they feel as tender an 
affection as do you when you clasp your 
little one to your bosom, while it draws 
life and disposition from your breast.— 
Feel tenderly, then, toward birds—feel 
tenderly toward every living thing—to- 
ward every thing that lives and moves.— 
If you feel so, you will act so. Ifyou 
act so, your children will catch your spirit ; 
and a tenderness in them, begotten by the 
radiance of your own soul, will comfort 
your declining years, will nurse you when 
disease arrests you, will soothe your dy- 
ing moments, close your lifeless lids, weep 
hot tears at your coffin side, imprint sin- 
cere and lingering kisses on your cold and 
icy lips, and finally they will, with out- 
stretched arms and gushing emotion, meet 
you in another world, in the presence of 
Him who, when he made man and bird, 
angel and insect, transplanted into each 
for culture, and fresh from his own holy 
heart, instincts of tenderness; so that 
whenever creation might behold affection, 
it should in heart, if not in thought, 
recognize God, and, consciously or un- 
consciously, the whole sentient universe 
should worship the Lord of hosts. Love 
—for God is love—you can do nothing 
greater, nor anything half so sublime. 





THE FAMILY. 
THE LITTLE TIN PAILS. 

At about 6 o’clock in the afternoon, a 
passenger cannot walk through the quiet- 
est street in the city without meeting men, 
each with a little tin pailin his hand.— 
As the bearer swings it at his side, and 
raps it against his large buttons, one can 
readily know it is empty. Where has he 
been? What has he been doing? What 
is the pail for? One may not be able to 
see any thing in the pail, but, after all, it 
has a pleasant story in it. 

Early in the morning thet pail is filled. 
Before the breakfast things are washed 
and put away, it is placed upon the table 
by a good and industrious woman, who 
rose before the sun, to prepare the morn- 
ing meal, and bathe and dress the children. 
Her fingers and feet have been very busy 
all the morning, and now she stops all 
other work to see the laboring husband 
off to his work, and prepare his noon meal 
for him. The bread and meat, the large 
piece of pie, and gingerbread, the pickles, 
and perhaps some dainty bit which she 
has saved for the man she loves, are plac- 
ed in the little tin pail, one after another, 
until it is full, and the lid placed snugly 
on. He, the laborer, stands by and looks 
on. When all is finished, he gives a kiss 
to the 'youngster, says a pleasant good 
morning to his wife, takes his pail in his 
hand, and away he goes: 

From that time he disappears for the 
day. No one asks where he goes, and 
few know. He swings the hammer, or 
pushes the plane, or practices some other 
handicraft, in doors or out. He toils all 
day for bread and clothing for himself and 
family. His arms are strong, his heart is 
courageous, and his mind content. The 
rich ride by in their carriages, but he 
cares not. Gay idlers attract his eye for 
a moment, but he despises them. When 
noontide comes, and the long whistle 
sounds at the shops, he drops his work 
and opens the little tin pail. The meat 
is eaten with true zest, and the bread 
tastes as sweetly as manna; for he has 
the health which labor brings. At last 
he reaches the bottom, and his eye mois- 
tens as he sees there a piece of fruit or 
some little delicacy, which the kind wife 
has smuggled in unknown to him—some- 
thing that has cost her self-denial. Isn’t 
that a sweet meal? With his appetite, 
and with those sweet associations which 
embalm it, it is a feast for the gods. 

The whistle sounds again, and again 
the strong hands and courageous heart are 
at work. The day is now upon the wane, 
but he grows little weary; for there isa 
warm place in his heart which feeds the 
fire on which his willing labor depends. 
His eye is lifted to the clock, hour after 
hour, during the pauges in his labor, and 
down falls the tardy index, until, at last, 
the stroke of six runs out, and the whis- 
tle of release for the day gives its welcome 
blast. Before him are twelve or fourteen 
blest hours of rest! The rough hands 


are washed, the shirt-sleeves rolled down 
and buttoned, the coat put on, and the 
little tin pail taken from its hiding-place, 





and he is in the street again. Now we 


meet him. Now the streets are. full of 
little tin pails. They are carried by men 
who have self-res: who earn, and ‘ owe 
not any man.’ The little tin pail rings 
carelessly at their side, the celebration of 
aday’s labor achieved—of hard money 
hardly earned. 

A thousand children run to meet the 
little tin pails, and beg the privilege of 
carrying them into houses and tenements 
scattered all over the city. In many hun- 
dreds of these the table is already set out, 
and at the fire sits the neatly dressed wife, 
and the hissing tea-pot awaiting the hus- 
band’s return. Behold the family-group 
thered around the evening board! Be- 
hold those healthy appetites—how quick- 
ly the viands disappear! And then the 
good wife washes the tea things where 
they stand, and the little tin pail is clean- 
ly wiped out and polished off for the next 
day’s service. Thus and thus the days 
go round, with sound, sweet sleep be- 
tween. 

«“ Toili joici i 

Onward through life he goes ; 

Wieck evening cose ttochne, 

Somethi d hing done, 








Has earned a night's repose.” 


God bless the laborer! God bless his 
companion, the little tin pail! May it 
evermore be as full of love and all love’s 
associations as it is filled each morn with 
food, and may the food never fail! Few 
understand how truly the little tin pail is 
the index of the prosperity of a community. 
The more thickly we meet them in the 
streets, the more prosperous do we know 
that we are growing. Oh, let us feel 
kindly towards those who bear them ; for 
labor is the truly honorable thing among 
men. There is not a neatly graded lawn, 
a pretty garden, or a well-trained tree 
that does not tell of it. 

It builds magnificent cities, and builds 
navies, and bridges rivers, and lays the 
railroad track, and forms every part of 
the locomotive. Wherever a steamer 
ploughs the waves, or the long canal bears 
the nation’s inland wealth; wherever 
wheat fields wave, and mill-wheels turn, 
there labor is the conqueror and the king. 
The newspaper, wherever it spreads its 
wings, bears with it the impress of toiling 
hands. Should not the laborer be well 
fed? Should he not be well housed ?— 
Should he not have the best wife and 
prettiest children in the world? Should 
not the man who produces all that we 
have to eat and drink and wear be honor- 
ed? Tous there is more true poetry 
about the laborer’s life and lot, than any 
other man’s under heaven. It matters 
not in what calling a man toils, if he toils 
manfully, honestly, efficiently, and con- 
tented. The little tin pail should be a 
badge of nobility everywhere, and in the 
‘ good time coming, boys,’ it will be so.— 
Springfield Republican. 





YONDER. 
No shadows yonder! 
All light und song ; 
Each day I wonder, 
And say, How long 
Shall time me sunder 
From that dear throng. 
No weeping yonder ! 
All fled away ; 
While here I wander 
Each ae day, 
And sigh as I ponder 
My long, long stay. 
No parting yonder! 
Time and space never 
Again shall sunder ; 
Hearts cannot sever ; 
Dearer and fonder 
Hands clasp forever. 


“IN A MINUTE.” 

What do you think Johnny’s birthday 
present was? A wheelbarrow. He was 
six years old. And how rich he felt. 

‘Now I can wheel mother’s dinner 
home from market,’ he said, ‘and I can 
help father, and do ever so many things.’ 

That is right. Itis so pleasant to do 
little services for others, especially for our 
parents. 

For two days he often asked, ‘ Mother, 
what can I wheel for you?” But she had 
nothing to be wheeled, and so she said,— 
‘Thank you Johnny; by and by I shall 
have something for you todo.’ Johnny 
wished it was now, and not by and by. 

About four days after, Johnny and his 
barrow and some boys were down by the 
frog-pond at play. And what do you 
think they were wheeling? Four mud- 
turtles, which one of the boys found in the 
swamp. I do not know how much plea- 
sure it gave the turtles, for they could not 
laugh and talk aboutit, but the boys had 
good fun. 

In a little while Johnny’s mother called 
him. He heard her call the first time, 
and the second, but he was too busy to 
mind it. His sister then came to find 
him. 

‘ Johnny, mother wants you to go down 
street and bring home some salt fish.’ 

* Don’t want to,’ answered he. 








* Yes, but mother wants you to,’ said 


his sister. ‘I’m taking my turtles to ride, 
and I can’t,’ cried Johnny, ‘I don’t want 
too.’ 


*Come,’ cried his sister. 

* In @ minute,’ screamed Johnny. 

How long do you suppose that minute 
was? It was nearly half an hour, and 
might have been a great deal longer, only 
that he pitched into the mud; over went 
Johnny, wheelbarrow and all. ‘Oh dear, 
dear,’ he cried, picking himself up, and 
looking at his dirty clothes. Now he 
thought of mother. He could run to her 
fast enough, now that he had need of her 
help, but he could not go when she need- 
ed his. O the selfish little boy. His 
conscience smote him. He was loth to 
show himself; but go home he must, for 
who would take care of such a pitiful- 
looking child but mother? 

Home he trudged, leaving the boys to 
fetch his barrow. It was a sober walk.— 
* Oh dear,’ he said, coming into the kitch- 
en; indeed, he was almost ready to cry, 
partly for the mud, but most for fear of 
what his mother would say. She heard 
him, and turned round. 

‘You dirty boy, go away,’ cried his 
aunt. 

* Come here, my child,’ said his mother. 
Ah, that is mother; she is always ready 
to receive her child, however sad his 
plight. The mother took her boy, washed 
him, undressed him, and dressed him 
again in clean sweet clothes. She did not 
talk much, but she was very kind and 
very sad too. Ah, she did not begrudge 
serving him. Johnny felt her kindness, 
and more and more he felt his own disobe- 
dience and disobligingness. 

‘ Mother,’ at last he said, ‘I am going 
to kill my turtles.’ 

‘Why ?’ asked she. 

‘ Because,’ cried Johnny, ‘ because they 
wouldn’t let me go down street for you.’ 

‘ Did the poor little turtles beg you not 
to mind mother ?’ she asked. 

‘Not in so many words,’ answered 
Johnny, slowly ; * but they seemed to say, 
Stay, stay a minute.’ 

* And do you think it was the poor lit- 
the turtles that said that ?’ asked his moth- 
er, seriously. 

Johnny hung down his head, as well he 
might, trying to throw the blame of his 
disobedience on the turtles, and not where 
it properly belonged, on his own naughty 
will. Adam and Eve did just so when 
they did not mind God in the garden of 
Eden. Eve said it was the serpent who 
made her do wrong. Adam said it was 
Eve that made him do wrong. You see 
wrong-doing is always cowardly, trying to 
make excuses, and throwing the blame 
upon somebody else. Is it not mean? 

* Do you really think,’ asked Johnny’s 
mother again, ‘ that the poor little turtles 
are to blame for your not coming when 
your mother called you? Do they deserve 
to be punished ?” 

‘No,’ cried Johnny, finding it hard to 
stand his mother’s look, ‘no; it was I, 
only I, naughty I. It was I that said, 
Stay, stay; and, mother, God punished 
me; he pitched me into the mud: and 
you made me feel bad, you were so kind ;’ 
and the tears streamed down Johnny’s 
cheeks. ‘Do let me go do down street 
now for you, mother, do.’ 

But his mother no longer needed the 
little service which he had begrudged her. 
The fish had come up. ‘Send me some 
other errand,’ pleaded Johnny. But she 
had now nothing for him to do. And all 
that day, and for many days after, a sor- 
rowful shadow rested upon the child's 
heart, for that lost opportunity of serving 
his dear, dear mother. 

Don’t you think he minded her very 
quickly next time ? 





SCRAPS FOR YOUTH. 
JOHNNY LATHAM, 

John Latham was the son of a poor 
but pious widow, who hoped he would 
grow up to to be a support and comfort to 
her old age. He had been some years 
at Sunday-school; and having made 
great progress in Scripture knowledge, he 
was removed to the highest ¢lass but one 
in the school. 

One Sunday afternoon, as Johnny was 
coming down the lane where his mother 
lived, he met Robert Wilcox, a boy who 
had left the school, and who asked John- 
ny to take a walk with him in the fields. 
Johnny thought of the text he had learned : 
‘Enter not into the path of the wicked, 
and go not in the way ofevil men. Avoid 
it, pass not by it, turn from it, and pass 
away,” Prov. 4: 14, 15, and he resolved 
not to go withhim; yet he thought, as it 
was so early, he could talk with Robert a 
little longer before he went on ‘to school. 
Robert enticed him into the fields, and 
when he entered the Sabbath-school, he 
was half an hour too late. 

Now'was the time for Johnny to be tried. 
Conscience said, ‘* Confess at once to your 


















But self-love stepped in, and said, «No. 
if you tell this to the teacher,he won't 
so well of you;” and self-confidenge 





















ed, “ You know you are not going ty wre 
it again.” Conscienee whispere ” tl 
‘* Pray for help ;” but Johnny had no a hen 
to be helped, or to pray; 80 poor Jo thought 
was taken captive by his sins; and, yu hin. 7 
his head hanging down and blushin, she pray 
ly, he said his mother had sent him be over- 
message to anaunt that afternoon, 7 Johnny 
falsehood was told, and now Satan hadoy bing wit 
the complete mastery. He was very hard th: 
happy all the rest of that day, and The d 
glad when bed-time came, for he had am; t 
felt so miserable before; yet his heart that it \ 
already beginning to be hardened. wos 80 | 
Some Sabbaths after, Robert meth, it, and : 
again. Johnny was more easily pe an 
than before to go for a walk with hj without 
They strolled together for some time, He 8% 
then Johnny found he would be ve the sam 
at school, and taking Robert’s advice, jy mover’ 
stayed away all the afternoon, and tol see if sl 
falsehood about it the following § able, or 
After this, he was often absent from drink. 
His teacher no longer trusted him ; he But | 
came more and more unhappy, aud wagay though 
so kind to his mother as he used to be, were 
And did his poor mother not know along t 
thing about his staying away from seh 4 to his 1 
O yes Johnny’s teacher told her all, toward 
it made her heart very sad. She sleep. 
toJohnny ; but she knew that wag yy mother 
enough: she prayed forhim too. She. “Ww 
ed God to save her boy from the bad denly, 
in which he was walking, and he who is it yo 
said, ‘* Ask, and it shall be given you" « Ye 
soon answered her prayers ; but ina wy Ihave 
perhaps, that you would never have think } 
pected. ; «Ol 


One bright Sunday afternoon, Jo 
had arranged to go for a walk with 
ert Wilcox. He met Robert with 















































teacher, for he is very kind, and will help 
you to keep from the temptation again.” 






on his shoulder, which he had brought “a 
put some wild nuts into. They hoped 
themselves on the way by catching bu “0, 
flies in their caps, till Robert tore }j ful dre 
jacket intrying to get through a h stealin 
after one. He got very cross at ander | 
and Johnny was tired and heated, and deep p 
gan to think he should have been haj voice, § 
at school, listening to the Bible storia for gon 
that their teacher used to explain to none, 

or receiving a ticket for good cond coming 
which he knew would help to get hima that I 

reward-bock at Christmas. don’t } 

“| wish Ihad not come with yon,” that di 
said at last, in a very angry tone, to Ro me?” 

‘* Well, nobody asked you.” «N 

* TI am sure you did.” consci 

‘Not I,”’ said Robert, ‘I told youl but he 
going for a walk; butI never asked confes 
to come.” : mercy 

“Well, any how, it was you that t his So 
me away from school at first, and 98: 13 
told me to tella lie about it; and afraid 
when I tell the truth, the teacher will to tru 
believe me. I wish I had never hearker in Chi 
to you; I have been miserable ever sinte! to 

A fearful oath fell from the lips of } «“y 
ert at this confession, such as Johnny he wa: 
not heard before, and he gavehim a him, a 
angry reply in return. Their quarrel we kissed 
soon have come to blows, had not Joh “Y 
perceived that Robert was looking very God s 
tentively ata large apple-tree they the be 
just approaching, which extended tM eousn 
branches over a wall. They were your | 
with fruit, but too high for. the boys “FP 
touch. Robert, without saying a as wit 
took up a stone and cast it at the bough “J 

** Those apples are not ours,”’ said Johr right 
ny; ‘‘ you have no right to do that.” replie 

‘* Hold your tongue, and don’t preaght iM that } 
me,” returned Robert. Saying this lt c 
took up another stone, and knocked dow P 
one of the finest. 

Johnny looked wistfully at Robert whi John 
he was eating it, as he saw the rich jul pleas 
flow till it fell in large drops on the grouhi texts 
‘* Why cannot I do the same ?”’ thoughthe Jo! 
The words, ‘Though shalt not steal ™% God 
came across his mind, but Johnny had moth 
often broken God’s commands, that by hi 
found it an easy thing to do so now; alm him, 
breaking through the hedge, he make 
the tree with all his might, and soon reateim fer h 
ed the top. ; and t 

All this time, widow Latham is sittin then 
in her quiet cottage, reading the word A 
God ; and every now and then she dam nigh 
a deep sigh, and many tears fall on t#— The 
book. Herson Johnny had told her opt— hew 
ly that afternoon, for the first time, tt — and 
he did not intend to go to school; and thet Tl 
rushed away without staying to hear her on h 
remonstrances. The widow turned back ‘hapy 
her house and her Bible with a heavy heat er th 

As she was sitting thus sadly, Mrs. a thou 
tham thought she heard the sound of dit] after 
tant voices. They came nearer, and Bail 
was just rising to see what it was, whe§ thou 
the door was suddenly pushed open, ande§ I mi 
little boy, breathless with haste, rushedia,§ till | 
exclaiming, “ O, Mrs. Latham, your Joh 
ny was stealing apples this afternoon from 
farmer Hodge’s orchard, and he fell off. the T 
tree and broke his arm.” Villa 

‘“« What my Johnny ?”’ said Mrs. Latham, a 
trembling from head to foot. “ Where = 
he?” But without waiting for an answehy mig! 
she rushed into the street, and in a mor the 
ment was by Johnny’s side. He wal 
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= 
and weary-looking, and his eyes 
swelled with crying. Mrs. Latham 
one of those who were with him to 
on directly. for a doctor, and taking his arm 
Mamrentiy as sbe could, she led him into 
the house. She scarcely spoke ; she 
t this was not the time to reprove 
him. The punishment was enough, but 
yed to God that this accident might 
be over-ruled to the saving of his soul.— 
hell Johnny was all the time groaning and sob- 
with pain, and seemed to think it very 
that he should suffer so much. 
The doctor arrived soon, and set the 
: that is, he fixed the broken bone so 
that it would grow together again. This 
was 80 painful, Joknny could scarcely bear 
it, and all night long he suffered a great 
and tossed from side to side in bed, 
qithout being able to get any rest. : 
He said little to his mother, who was in 
the same room with him, listening to every 
movement, and rising from time to time to 
gee if she could make him more comfort- 
able, or to offer him something cooling to 











ne though Johnny did not speak, he 
thought a great deal, and those thoughts 
were more serious than any he had had for 
alongtime. He wished to speak them out 
to his mother, but did not do so then, and 
towards morning he fell into an uneasy 
sleep. He awoke starting, and saw his 
mother bringing in his breakfast. 

«Where am |?’ said Johnny, rising sud- 
denly, and looking bewildered ; “ mother, 
is it you?” 

“Yes, my boy ; 
Thave brought you a cup of tea. 
think you could drink it ?” 

“Oh, mother, I don’t deserve it; Ihave 
been a wicked boy. Can you forgive me, 
mother?” i 

Mrs. Latham kissed him, and told him 
shehad forgiven him long ago, but she 
hoped he would ask God to do it. 

“0, mother, Iam afraid. I had a fright- 
ful dream this morning: I thoughtI was 
stealing apples again, and the branch broke 
ander me, and I fell down, down to a 
deep pit that had no bottom, and I heard a 
wice, saying,‘ Depart from me.’ Ilooked 
forsome way to escape, but could find 
none, and then I awoke and saw you 
coming in, and could not believe at first 
that I was not in that terrible place: but 
don’t you think, mother, that God sent me 
that dream to tell me he would not pardon 

” 

“No, Johnny, God has allowed your 
conscience to tell you what you deserve; 
but he says in his blessed word, ‘ Whoso 
confesseth and forsaketh his sins shall have 
mercy;’ and, ‘The blood of Jesus Christ 
his Son cleanseth us from all sin.’ Prov. 
98:13: 1 John 1: 7. we need not be 
afraid to ask him for the Holy Spirit, and 
to trust his promise to save all who believe 
in Christ Jesus. Do you remember read- 
ing to me about the prodigal son ?”” 

“Yes,” said Johnny, sadly ; *** When 
he was yet a great way off, his father saw 
him, and ran, and fell on his neck, and 
kissed him.’ ” Luke 15: 20. 

“You are a great way off, Johnny; but 
God sees your wish to return, and he has 
the best robe ready for you, even the right- 
eousness of Christ. That will cover all 
your sins.” 

“But I don’t think any body was ever 
aswicked as TJ am,” said Johnny. 

“Jesus says, ‘I came not to call the 
tighteous, but sinners to repentance,’ ” 
replied his mother. ‘Do you remember 
that hymn ? 

« ¢ There is a fountain filled with blood, 
Drawn from Immanuel’s veins ; 


And sinners, plunged beneath that flood, 
Lose all their guilty stains.’ ” 


Johnny made no answer, but, he seemed 
to listen to the many beautiful 

texts his mother continued to repeat. 
Johnny felt it very hard to believe that 
God would forgive him ; but he asked his 
mother to pray withhim. She knelt down 
by his bedside and asked God to pardon 
him, and give him his Holy Spirit, and 
make him one of his flock, and never suf- 
fer him to wander. Johnny prayed too, 
andtold his mother he felt more happy 
then than he had for a long time. 
After this he had many weary days and 
nights to pass before his arm got well again. 
The Sunday, however, came at last when 
he was able to go once more to worship 
and to school . 
That evening he came into the cottage, 
on his return from school, with his old 
happy face, only it seerned to be bright- 
er than ever, telling his mother that he 
thought he never spent such a pleasant 
m before; and, “O mother,” he 

said, looking very grave, “I have often 
thought that ifI had not broken my arm, 
TI might have gone on from bad to worse, 
till I had ended my days in misery!” 


here is your breakfast, 
Do you 
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A FREE CONCERT. 

There will be a freé concert in every 
0a in Vermont during the summer 
Months, at sunrise, to continue one hour, 
when all persons, old and young, who 
might be presumed capable of relishing 





























attend and listen to the rare music which 
we offer for their amusement. 

All we ask for our services is, to be let 
alone in the undisturbed possession of our 
homes and callings. The little boy who 


wanted at our concert. 

The great boy who robbed Mr. Spar- 
row the other day, carrying away her eggs 
and nest, had better stay and help his 


would not add to our enjoyment. 


was picking up some worms in the gar- 


his attendance. 


for her amusement. 


while her poor sick mother is wearing her 
life out to support her family, and keep 
them together, will take the hint that her 
absence will not occasion us any regret, 
or lessen our enjoyment; this perform- 
ance would not be adapted to her nature, 
and she would gain no satisfaction in lis- 
tening to our simple, artless strains of 
melody. 


honest debts, the perfumes of his 
breath would exceedingly annoy us, 
we would most respectfully request 
to keep at a distance. The man 
takes a paper and don’t pay for it, 
get his music where he can find it 
won’t sing to him for love or money. 
The old bachelor who closed his purse 
the other day against a poor woman who 
had five small children and a drunken 
husband to support, may lay in bed or go 
fishing, or do something else; we do not 
court his company; if he would attend 
less to his own comforts, anda little more 
to alleviate the wants of suffering human- 
ity, we would welcome him most gladly 
to our entertainment. 

Please recollect that the first ray of 
morning light is heralded by our sweetest 
notes. 

) 


t 
5 


him 
who 
may 
3; we 


Mrs. Bosorinx, 
Mrs. Rosin, 
Mrs. Sparrow, 
Mr. Jay, 


The 
Choir. 





WORRYING THE ANGELS. 
see you fretting about so ?’ 


Georgie,’ who said this to his mother as 
she entered the room where he was play- 
ing, with the same impatient step and anx- 
ious, frowning eye which all that morning 
he had observed in wonder and silence. 

‘Why, Georgie! What ever put the 
thought into your head >’ the mother an- 
swered, taken by surprise. 

* Oh, nothing, I guess, Itjust happen- 
ed in there as I was thinking what a beau- 
tiful morning it was, and how everything 
seemed to be smiling, except you, mam- 
ma, and you looked so troubled. Was it 
naughty to say so?’ 

* Not at all, my dear; I was the naughty 
one. But do you know why I have felt 
so fretful and troubled this morning ?” 

* Yes, I heard you say that uncle and 
aunt, and Mr. and Mrs. Cheever, and a 
young lady were to come in the noon train, 
and that your wood was poor, and there 
was no rice at the grocery, and Hannah 
had gone off to a circus besides. I sup- 
pose, as pa says sometimes, you are in a 
** peck of trouble,” ain’t you, mamma ?’ 

‘ Why, Georgie, i thought that I was; 
but since you have come to name it over, 
and specify the causes of my trouble, they 
seem rather small, after all.’ 

‘ That is just why I ought to say so.— 
But it seems to me that such things must 
look so trifling to them—the angels, I 
mean, mamma—if they can see our ac- 
tions ; and as if it must worry them to see 
us so unhappy about trifles.’ 

‘ They are trifles, darling—the least of 
trifles. And a big grown woman like me 
ought to be ashamed to make myself 
miserable the whole forenoon for them, 
turning the brightness of this glorious 
spring morning into clouds and gloom.— 
Now, George, have I scolded myself 
enough ?” 

*I should think you had, mamma.— 
Your forehead don’t scowl as it did. But 
I wish I could help you. I can stone the 
raisins, and peel pie-plant, and wash po- 
tatoes, and flour the tins for you to bake; 
and what else can I do?—something, I 
guess.’ 

And Georgie rolled up his apron sleeves, 
and went to work with a will. 

Georgie’s mother too! The change 
that had come upon her countenance was 








the entertainment, are cordially invited to 











threw a stone at Mr. Bobolink, and broke 
his wing, may remain at home ; he is not 


mother sweep the kitchen—his presence 
The 
man who threw a club at Mrs. Robin, who 


den for her children, may attend to his 
garden and look after the bugs and insects 
himself ; this would suit us better than 


The little girl who got up cross the 
other morning, and pouted at her mother 
because her mother wanted to wash her 
face, should keep away ; itis not intended 


The great girl who spends most of her 
time in making or altering dresses to wear 
to balls, or other parties of pleasure, 


within ; and though she might not regard 
the idea of ‘ an EP petrying" in precisely 
the same light as her sensitive little boy, 
it lifted her thoughts from the turbid cur- 
rent of household vexations into noble 
channels. And when, at one o’clock, she 
seated her guests at her neatly spread 
table, and helped them to the nice juicy 
ham of her own curing, the well-copked 
vegetables, snowy bread, and delicate 
rhubarb pie, no one would have imagined 
she had been half the morning ready to 
shed tears for the want of beefsteak and a 
little rice or tapioca. Would that all the 
Martha’s of our land might learn the se- 
cret of true household nobleness. 





CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 





WHAT MARY’S CONSCIENCE SAID. 
Mary and Jane both lived in the pleasant 
village of S . They often played togeth- 
er on the village green, and were of the same 
class in Sunday School. One day Jane went 
to tell tales to her teacher of Mary, because 
Mary the day before offended her. This 








was very wrong, and made Mary very an- 


ry. 
The day following, Jane asked her 


schoolfellow to lend her her hymn book to 
learn her lesson for Sunday, as one page 
was torn out of hers. 
saying it would only be spoiled and injur- 


But Mary refused 


The man who spends two dollars every 
week for rum or tobacco, and other un- 
necessary articles, and neglects to pay his 
fetid 
and 


ed. Besides that, she needed it herself, and 
Jane must ask some one else. 

In the game in which they both joined 
with many of their playmates, after school- 
time Jane was selfish and unkind to Mary, 
and her companion answered her by short 
speeches and actions ; but at length, being 


sulky from not having it all her own way, 
she walked away and sat down under the 
hedge-row to look over her Sunday lesson 
which she did not know, and which her 
mother always heard on Friday evenings 
that she might be sure she knew it. 
her thoughts were occupied with Jane’s 
conduct, not her own. 


But 


Conscience said, ‘ You were very wrong.’ 
‘It was very cross of her to tell tales,’ 


replied Mary. 


‘You ought to have lent her your 


Hymn Book,’ answered conscience. 


‘Not when she was so cross,’ said 


Mary. : 


‘ You'were selfish and ill-tempered at 


your play,’ whispered her faithful accuser. 


‘She always tries to have her own way,’ 


answered the little girl. 


‘So do you,’ was the reply. 

‘Do not think of Jane, but of yourself.’ 

The child turned over the leaves of her 
Bible to learn her lesson, and her eyes fell 


‘Mamma, don’t it worry the angels to 


It was a blue-eyed, curly haired ‘ little 


on the words, ‘As ye would that men 
should do to you, do ye even so to them.’ 
She thought how contrary her conduct had 
been. ‘The Spirit of God touched her, and 
she lifted up her heart to God, and be- 


sought him for Jesus’ sake to pardon her 
sin, give her grace, and help her to do 
right. ; 


She then returned home to her mother. 
It was a beautiful summer’s evening, and 
after the usual meal was over, she ran 


down to the village green, where the chil- 


dren were again assembling for another 
play. 

She went to Jane, confessed her fault, 
and asked her forgiveness. This softened 
the heart of her companion; she put her 
arm around Mary’s neck, and acknowledg- 
ed that she too had been wrong. Thence- 
forth they became true friends. 

Seek grace, dear young readers, that 
you may be kept from excusing yourselves 
to yourselves. Satan will often tempt 
you to doso; but there is One, not only 
Almighty but all-willing to help you.—S. 
S. Magazine. 





SWISS CHILDREN. 

In a Swiss family there was a little girl 
not quite eight yearsold. Every Sunday, 
at breakfast, the parents gave to each child 
a small loaf of the finest and best sort of 
bread to eat. She always enjoyed her 
loaf as much as the rest. But she heard 
at the Sunday-school, that, by bringing to 
her teacher every Sunday a few pieces af 
money, each child might, at the end of a 
few weeks, obtain a Bible of her own, 
quite her own, and to keep for herself.— 
At once she made up her mind to ask her 
parents not to give her the best loaf at 
breakfast, but to allow her to eat the com- 
mon bread, and give the difference be- 
tween the prices of the two loaves to her. 
To this her parents agreed, though not 
without expressing surprise ; and the lit- 
tle girl, during nearly four months, went 
without the best bread, in order to obtain 
a Bible of her own. 

Many of the little Swiss children not 
only desire to have the Bible, but they 
love its truths. A little tract, written 
and printed for the young, was distributed 
among them last Christmas. Beneath the 
title a space was left, in which to insert 
the name of each child, and over this there 
was printed these words: ‘ The Lord bless 
thee, and keep thee.’ No sooner had one 








but the reflection of the brightened spirit 


of the little ones received her copy, and 


read the words, than she ran to her teach- 


words have been placed here, ‘* The Lord 
bless thee!” I shall be blessed! Oh, 
blessed! what a happiness!’ It was a 
word of the blessed volume, which at 
that moment fell on the heart of the little 


*Do you enjoy good health, Zachary?” 
‘Why, yaze, to be sure, who doesn’t ” 





WORKS FOR BIBLE STUDENTS, 
Published by 
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ANALYTICAL CONCORDANCE TO THE HOLY 
SCRIPTURES ; or, the Bible presented under Distinct 
and Classified Heads or Topics. By Joun Eapte, D. 
D., L. L. D., Author of “ Biblical Cyclopedia,’ ** Ec- 
clesiastical Cyclopedia,” “ Dictionary of the Bible,’’ 
+ One volume, octavo, 840 pp., $3,00. Sheep, $3,50. 
Half Turkey, $4,00. 
The object of this Concordance is to present the entire 
Scriptures under certain classified and exhaustive heads. 
It differs from any ordinary Concordance, in that its ar- 
rangement depends not on words, but on subjccts, and 
the verses are printed in full. The value of this work to 
ministers and Sabbath school teachere can hardty be over 
estimated ; and it needs only but to be examined, te te- 
cure the approval and patronage of every Bible student. 


CRUDEN’S CONDENSED CONCORDANCE ; a New and 

Complete Concordanee to the ap tee By 
ALEXANDER CaxupeNn. Revised and ~edited by the 
Rev. Davin Kina, L. L. D. Octavo, cloth backs, $1,25. 
All in the incomparable work of Crnden that is essen- 
tial to a Concordance is presented in a volume much re- 
duced both in size and price.—[{Watchman and Reflector. 


KITTO’S POPULAR CYCLOPZDIA OF BIBLICAL 
LITERATURE. Condensed from the larger work. By 
the Author, Jonn Kirto, D. D., author of “ Pictorial 
Bible,” ‘ History of Palestine,’ “Scripture Daily 
Readings,” &. Assisted by James Taytor, D. D., of 
Glasgow. With over five hundred illustrations. One 
Volume octavo, 812 pp., cloth, $2,00. Sheep $3,50. 

A History, a Commentary, and a Bible Dictionary all 
combined. Intended for ministers and theological stu- 
dents, and particularly adapted to parents, Sabbath 
school teachers, and the religious public generally. 


HISTORY OF PALESTINE, from the Patriarchal Age 
to the present Time ; with introductory Chapters on 
the Geography and Natual History ofthe Country, and 
on the Costoms and Institutions of the Hebrews. By 
Joun Kirro, D. D., Author of“ Scripture Daily Read- 
ings ” “ Cyclopedia of Biblical Literature,“ &c. With 
upwards of two hyndred Illustrations. 12mo, cloth, 1,25. 


NOTES ON THE GOSPELS ; Designed for Teachers in 

Sabbath Schools and Bible Classes, and as an aid t 
Family Instruction. By Henry J. Ripiey, Prof. in 
Newton Theological Inst. With a Map of Canaan.— 
Two volumes in one. Half morocco. $1,25. 


NOTES ON THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES; with a 
beautiful Map, illustrating the Travels of the Apostle 
Paul, with a track of his voyage from Cesarea to Rome. 
By Prof. Henry J. Riviey. 12mo, half morocco, 75 cts. 


MALCOM’S (NEW BIBLE DICTIONARY of the most im- 
portant Names, Objects, and Terms found in the Holy 
Scriptures ; intended principally for Sabbath School 
Teachers and Bible Classes. By Rev. Howagp MaL- 
com, D. D., President of Lewisburg College, Pa. 16mo, 
cloth, 60 cents. 
Revised, enlarged, and improved with the addition of 
new material, greatly increased number of articles, new 
illustrations, and adoption of beautiful type. 


SABBATH SCHOOL CLASS BOOK ; comprising copious 
Exercises on the Sacred Scriptnres. By E. Lincoin. 
12 1-2 cents. 


LINCOLN’S SCRIPTURE QUESTIONS with answers 
annexed, giving in the language of Scripture interest- 
ing portions of the History, Doctrines, and Duties ex- 
hibited in the Bible. 9 cents. 30 











HE 1ST OF JULY is the commencement of the third 
year of the publication of the LADIES’ VISITOR, a 
monthly paper published in the city of New York. It is 
the cheapest Ladies’ paper published inthe world. Each 
number contains an original story, written expressly for 
the Visitor. Its contents for the year will be varied and 
interesting, consisting both of Original and Selected 
Tales, Poetry, Chit-Chat on the Fashions, and Miscellany. 
Inthe Housekeeper’s Department will be found many 
valuable receipts, sent to us from our d 
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“Letters to Young C i on 
Walk.’ 340 pp., illustrated with five beautiful new en- 
Gravings. 50 cents. 
This is an intensely interesting book, which body: 
houl y ng ? everybody 


WALLAMANNUMPS; or, the Triumph of Christian 
een With fine original illustrations. 370 pp. 
cents, 

WILLIS HOWARD ; or, Two Secrets well kept. 
bellished with three new engravings. This is a book for 
all the boys and indeed the girls toc. 150 pp. 26 cents. 

GEMS FOR SABBATH SCHOOLS. By Rev. Caled 
Kimball, author of ‘Happy Choice,’ ‘The Awakened 
Sinner,’ and several other books of the Siciety. 18 
chapters, 230 pp. 33 cents. 

RECOLLECTIONS OF MY NATIVE VILLAGE. By 
Wanderer, with illustrations. 108 pp. 22cents. 

HOME SCENES in the Norwood Family, divided into 
17 chapters, with two original engravings. 143 pp. 
25 cents. 

THE DAY OF ADVENTURES. 
* Eldest Daughter,’ ‘ Beacons 
er’s Sheaf,’ &c. Illustrated with three very expressive 
engravings. 122pp.—l0 chapters. 23 cents. 

A FEW LEISURE HOURS. All who love leisure hours 
should read it. 90 pp. 25 cents. 

TWILIGHT HOURS; or, Stories from Mrs. B 

p Book. For Charlotte and Ellen. But 
stories are just as good for any other children. 144 pp. 
cents. 


By the author of 
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TEN MILE STONES in the Life Journey of Jessie Palm- 
er. pp. 25 cents. 


WHERE LIES THE FAULT? or, a word to Christian 
Parents. 72 pp. 16cents, 
MOSES H. SARGENT, Treasurer, 
No. 13 Cornhill, Boston. 
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THE BEST HOME MAGAZINE 
FOR THE UNITED STATES. 
VOLUME XXII-—FOR 1857. 


MOTHER’S JOURNAL & FAMILY 
VISITANT. 
EDITED BY 
MRS. CAROLINE O. HISCOX & MRS. MARY 6. 
CLARKE. 
Published by 
SHELDON, BLAKEMAN & CO.,, 
115 Nassau Street, New York. 
HE MOTHER’S JOURNAL isa Literary and Religious 
Magazine, published monthly. Printed on fine paper, 
with new and beautiful type. Embellished with numer- 
Engravings, and with readin, 
matter of the first merit, for 
One Dollar a Year!!! 


As a Magazine for the Home and Household, the Jour- 
NAL stands unrivalled, and is one of the oldest and most 
successful published in the country. Each year makes 
valuable and beautifully illustrated volume, of nearly 
four hundred pages, for ONE DOLLAR. 


CLUBS AND LOCAL AGENTS 
Can have the JourNat on the following liberal 


TERMS 
Six Copies, for One Year, $5,00 | Thirty Copies, $22,00 
Ten “ “ 8,00 | Forty “ 28,00 
Twenty “ « 15,00 | Fifty “ 33,00 


The Money must, however, invariably be paid in advance. 
THE NEW VOLUME 


Will have unusual attractions in the Valuable Reading 
Matter, and Numerous beautiful Embellishments. Let 
Subscribers send in their orders early, and begin with 
the January Number. Back Numbers can be supplied. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


In every Church, Neighborhood, Town and City in the 
United States, Agents are wanted to circulate the Jour- 
NAL, and place it in every family. 

TRAVELLING AGeNnTS, who furnish satisfactory testi- 
monials of character, will be allowed a liberal commission, 
and receive a certificate of agency. 


DO NOT WAIT 


For an agent, but inclose One Dollar, and forward by 
mail directly. Any mistakes that may occur in forward- 
ing the JouRNAL to subscribers or otherwise, will be 





from all parts of the United States; nor will the little 
folks be forgotten. In short, we hope to make our paper 
a welcome “ Visitor” to every member of the household. 
Terms for the single copy, Fifty Cents per year; but, 
as we wish to put the Visitor into the hands of the mil- 
lion, we propose to any who will undertake to procure 
subscribers, to do it on the following conditions, viz. :— 
Collect of each subscriber twenty-five cents ; in this man- 
ner each single subscriber will receive the paper at half 
the advertised rates, and the agent may retain twelve and 
a half cents on each copy for doing the business. 

At this low price, with a little effort, a large list of sub- 
scribers can easily be obtained. Wherever any lady has 
undertaken it, she has never failed of success; it has 
over five thousand subscribers in this city. 

There is not a town in the United States, even where 
we do now have subscribers, in which an additional club 
may not readily be obtained. 
adies in many places have earned from two to four 
dollars a day, by procuring subscribers on the above con- 
ditions. 

Postage on the Visitor is only six cents a year. 
Specimen copies sent free to all parts of the world. 

‘0 any woman whose health or tastes unfit her for the 
drudgery of woman’s usual work—that of the needle— 
this experiment of canvassing for a Ladies’ paper is well 
worth the trial. 

Direct all communications to 
LAURA J. CURTIS. 

(Care of Curtis & Co.,) 
New York City. 
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DAVIS, WRIGHT & CO., 
SUCCESSORS TO 
WILLIAM P. TENNY & CO. 
CARPETINGS 


Of every variety of fabric and quality, at the Lowzsr 
CASH PRICES. 
CARPE? HALL 
Over the Boston & Maine R. R. Stati 


promptly d, if we are informed of them. 
WILL YOU, 


Each one to whom the JounnaL comes, make an effort 
to extend its circulation, by getting up a Club, or secur- 
ing some new subscribers, sending us the names and 
money by mail? 
Address all communications, simply, but carefully and 
distinctly directed, te “ MOTHEK’S JOURNAL,” 

24 115 Nassau Street, New York. 


EMPLOYMENT FOR THE YEAR, 
THE BEST BOOK FOR AGENTS. 
To Persons out of Employment. 


An elegant Gift for a Father to Present to his Family ! 
Send for one copy, and try it among your Friends ! 
ANTED—Agents in every section of the United States, 

to cireulate SEARS’ LARGE TYPE QUARTO BI- 
BLE, For Family Use—Entitled 
The People’s Pictorial Domestic Bible, 
With about One Thousand Engravings ! ! 

This useful book is destined, if we can form an inion 
from the Notices of the Press, to have an unpri nted 
circulation in every section of our wide-spread continent, 
and to have a distinct era in the sale of our works. It 
will, no doubt, in a few years become THE FAMILY 
BIBLE OF THE AMERICAN PEOPLE, 

The most liberal remuneration will be allowed to 
persons who nag te pleased to procure subscribers to 
the above. From 50 to 100 copies may easily be cireulated 
and sold in each of the principal cities and towns of 
. IT WILL BE 


the 

ahaa SOLD BY SUBSCRIPTION 

i ‘Application should be made at once, as the field 
will soon be occupied. 


Xr Persons withing toact as agents, and do a safe 
business, can send for a specimen co %; mn receipt of the 
established price, Six Dollars, the Phi STORIAL FAMILY 
BIBLE, with a well bound Subscription Book, will be 
carefully boxed, and forwarded per ex , at our risk 
illage in the United 


and expense, to any central town or v: 
pting these of California, Oregon and Texas. 





Haymarket Square, Boston. 
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BOYS’ 

HATS AND CAPS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
GIRLS’ 


School and Sea Shore Hats—50 cts. to $2,00. 
THE EUGENIE 
Hat ror Lavies—Entimety New, 
Wholesale and Retail. 
173 & 175 Washington Street, 


W.M. SHUTE 
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LEASE TO READ THIS—EMPLOYMENT. Persons 
out of employment may find that which is both profit- 

able and pleasant. ty addressi: 
ROBE: , Publisher, 


RT SE. 
No. 181 W lliam Street, New York. 


6—6mo. 

THE BOYS’ OWN PLACE FOR CLOTH- 
. ING. 

OAK HALL ROTUNDA, 


Where the Variety, Style and Prices are such 
as to please every class of purchasers. The One Price 
System being faithfully carried out, affords equal ad- 
vantages to all, in making their selections. 

Orders for Custom Clothing executed at the 
shortest notice, and all garments warranted to suit. 

GEO. W. SIMMONS, PIPER & CO., 








States, 
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the: 
Register your Letters, and your money will come 


safe. 

7 In addition to the Pictoral Bible, we publish a 
large number of Illustrated Family Works, very popular, 
and of such a high moral an jonable ch 4 
that while good men may safely engage in their circula- 
tion, they will confera PUBLIC BENEFIT, and receives 
Fain CompPEnsaTIon for their labor. 

Orders respectfully solicited. For further particulars, 


address the subscriber, (post = 
ROBERT SEARS, 18] William Street, New York. 








Wénzen, AGENTS To SELL Sree. Pirate En- 

GRAVINGS, including the beautifully illustrated en- 

graving of the ‘“‘Lonp’s Prayer and Tex Commann- 

MENTS.”? An active perron, with a small capi: ean 

make from $50 to $60 per month. For particulars address 
D. co MULFORD, 


No. 167 Broadway, New York. 
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“" NEW JUVENILE BOOKSTORE, 


M. P. TEWKSBURY, 362 W: Street, Boston 
thankful for the patronage of the last TwaLvE 
YEARS, would invite attention to a much enlarged and im- 
proved store at his OLD STAND, where he offers every 
thing in the line of 
BOOKS AND STATIONERY, 


At Wholesale or Retail, on the most Reasonable Terms. 
Particular and constant pains taken in the supply of 
School Books and School Stationery, 
wirn 
JUVENILE AND TOY BOOKS, GAMES, ie. 











P Nos. 32 & 34 North Street, Boston. 


In greater variety than can be found anywhere else. 
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. MATRIMONY A PARTNERSHIP. 
When two gentlemen propose to go into 
business together, whether the business be 
ile, h l, or literary, they previ- 
ously acquire a knowledge of each others’ 


tile 





is an ability, after some fashion or other, to 
turn Jabor into money, She may not be com- 
pelled to exercise it, but every one ought to 
possess it. If she belong to the richer classes, 
she may have to exercise it; if to the poorer, 
she assuredly will.” 

There are some examples of filial wis- 
dom, which are worthy of imitation. One case 
[ will mention. The daughter of a widow, 
possessing beauty and musical talent, instead 
of depending on those attractions which so 





capacity for, or experience in, the b ss in 
which they intend to engage ; they then divide 
the labor—one does the indoor, and the other 
the outdoor business, or one fills the editorial 
and the other the financial department. If each 
is faithful, and they have confidence in each 
other’s management, the partnership: will pro- | 
bably have many years of prosperity ; but if| 
either is deficient in capacity, industry, or 
economy, they soon dissolve or become bank- 
rupt. 

Now, passing over the matter of feeling, 
(which we have discussed before) we will look 
at matrimony in a business point of view. A 
home is to be obtained and kept in order, and 
adequate supplies furnished for the table and 
properly prepared for use, and industry and 
economy must be practiced by each one in 
their own sphere, or the result will soon be vex- 
ation or poverty, and as the connexion is form- 
ed for life, years of unhappiness must ensue, or 
desertion or divorce be resorted to. 

It is very strange that so many young ladies, 
whose sphere of action is home, and who wish 
to have one of their own, do not see the neces- 





often influence the unworthy, persuaded her 
mother to dismiss her misnamed “help,” and is 
| now performing those domestic duties, which 
| will qualify her to preside in any cottage or 
|mansion where Providence may call her to 
make a husband happy. 





a cause he will make one. We see this quality | Popish of one of their female teachers. 
exhibited in the fable of the wolf and the lamb, | He had been a t man with the priests, and 
who met at the same of@water to get a| supported himself by keeping school. He was 


drink.. The wolf was at the upper part of the 
stream, and the lamb at the lower part. The 
wolf looked angrily at the lamb, and asked him 
how he dared to come and muddy the water 
while he was drinking. The poor lamb very 
meekly replied, by observing that he was the 
lower down of the two, and therefore if he 
made any disturbance in the water, it would 
flow down the stream and not up it. 

Upon this the wolf flew into a passion, and 
charged the lamb with contradicting him, and 
presuming to know more than he did, and then 
he sprung upon the lamb and tore him in pieces. 
This was acting out the wolf's character com- 
pletely. And this is very much the spirit 
which cross children manifest. You can scarce- 
ly speak to them, or look at them, but they 
have something sharp or unkind to say. - All 


so violently opposed to the idea of his daugh- 
ter reading the Scriptures, that he used to go 
to the house of her uncle, with whom she lived, 
and scolded and beat her for doing so. On one 
of these occasions, however, she prevailed on 
him to carry home with him an old Rhemish 
Testament of her grandmother's, This occur- 
red two years ago, She never dared to ask 
him whether he had read it; but. on visiting 
him one day she found it in hishand. He laid 
it on the window while she was with him, but 
on going to accompany her part of the way 
home, she remarked that he put it under his 
arm, and carried it with him, from which she 
inferred that it was his constant companion.— 
When near his death she visited him, and ask- 
ed him if he wished to have the priest. 

‘No, child,’ said he, ‘I have the great High 





Diep in Grafton, Mass, July 2nd, of F 
tion, Abby P., daughter of the late David W. 
Brown, aged 11 years and 10 months. 

“ No bitter tears for thee be shed, 
Blossom of beauty! seen and gone ! 
With flowers alone we strew thy bed, 
O blest, departed one! 
Whose all of life, a rosy ray, 
Biush’d into dawn and passed away. 
Oh ! hadst thou stillon earth remained, 
Vision of beauty! fair as brief! 
How soon thy brightness had been stained 
With passion or with grief? 
Now not a sullying breath can rise 
To dim thy glory in the skies.””"—[Com. 





VARIETY. 





‘KINDNESS OVERCOMETH EVIL.’ 





sity of being previously qualified for the proper | 
mane gement of home affairs, when the common 
complaint is that hired servants neither know | 
nor care but little about the duties required of | 
them. It is like a partner who knows nothing 
of his business, but neglects it to indulge in| 
extravagant personal expenditures, which soon | 
breaks up the partnership. 

Some young ladies think they can learn 
house-keeping duties after they are morried; 
but they are not aware of the vexations and 
trials attendant upon this course. The follow- 
ing extract from a writer signed “ Howard” in | 
a late Transcript, will give the experience of| 
one lady who had to learn her cook and herself 
domestic duties at the same time. 

If any of our young readers should think | 
that we press this subject upon them too often, | 
our reason for it is only because we wish to| 
aid them in securing that happiness which they 
go much desire. 

I married a very young wife when I was not 
old myself. She had an excellent mother, who | 
was a practical and most accomplished house- 
keeper, but unfortunately was not out of school 
long enough to avail herself of her mother’s in- 
structions very extensively. We commenced | 
housekeeping in a Southern city, with colored 


servants, and I very well remember, when | 
something went wron 


f in the kitchen, her first 
attempt at cookery. It was upon a Johnny- 
cake for breakfast: the cake was not tempered 
to a T, and when placed upon edge upon a | 
platter, before a hickory fire, obstinately per- 
sisted in slipping down among the ashes. She 
moulded it back upon the platter, put it to the 
fire other edge uppermost, but still it slipped | 
and slipped again—the breakfast was being de- | 
layed, and then she fellacrying. 

But she found crying wouldn’t do it, so she | 
persevered, and after a while brought the John- 
ny-cake to a stand-still before the fire, and at| 
length upon the table. It was somewhat wavy 
of surface and irregular in diameter, but in 
substance a first-rate Johnny-cake, and the 
breakfast was as good as our experienced 
mulatto cook could have prepared, who, if I re- 
member rightly, had taken a fancy to walk off 
the night before. 

Having conquered the Johnny-cake, and 
seeing that she was likely to be thrown upon| 
her own resources, oftentimes, without notice, 
she took hold, firmly and practically, of all the 
details of housekeeping, and conquered them | 

















‘ What is the matter, Eddie ?’ said Mrs. Gray 
to her little son, as he entered her room on his 
return from school. ‘You have been crying, 
did your lessons trouble you ?’ 

* No, mother, but Janie Green treats me un- 
kindly, and calls me names, and tries to make 
the other boys do so too.’ 

* And do they, my son?” 

*O, no, they are all very kind, and try to 
persuade him to do better.’ 

Mrs. Gray sat silent for a moment, and then 
turning to Eddie, she said, 

* What was your Sabbath-school lesson about 
last Sunday ?” 

* About blessing those that curse us, doing 
good to those that hate us, and loving our ene- 
mies,’ 

* And who taught us this ? 

‘The good Jesus, whom you read to me 
bout every night, and mother, if I was like 
im, I could love Jamie Green.’ 

* Eddie, you can be like Him. His enemies 
were far more unkind to Him, and yet he not 
only forgave them, but prayed for them. Can 
you not do so too ?” 

* Yes, mother, I'll try and treat Jamie kindly, 
and I'll pray for him every day, and then per- 
haps he’ll do better.’ 

* That is right, my son, and now | will hear 
your evening prayer, for it is time you were at 
rest. 

Kneeling at his mother’s side, Eddie said his 
little prayer, in which he thanked God for tak- 
ing care of him through the day, and asked 
Him to help him forgive Jamie Green. 

The next day, on his return home, his moth- 
er said, ‘ Well, Eddie, how did you and Jamie 
get along to-day!’ 

*O, I helped him in his lesson, so he should 
not lose his place, and I know he felt bad, for 
the tears came into his eyes, and he asked me 
how I could help him when he had treated me 
so unkindly.’ 

‘What did you say, my son ? 

*T told him about Jesus; that I was going to 
try and be like Him, to do just as he wanted 
me to, and I asked him if he would not try with 
me ; and, mother, he promised me he would.’ 

* You have done right, Eddie, and never for- 
get, that however unkindly people may treat 
you, that “kindness overcometh evil.” ’—S, S. 
Adv. 
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SAVINGS OF RELIGION. 

The expense of sustaining the institutions of 
religion is often dwelt upon in a manner that 
indicates an overlooking of the true economy 
of which it is the author, Christianity, truly 


all. | exemplified, is the enemy of all extravagance 

One rich incident occurs to my mind. At|and waste. Had its spirit long ago pervaded 
the South we had a cook, newly introduced, as | the councils of nations, not only had the blood- 
black as Erebus; and things were tending to| shed of thousands of battles been prevented, 
a Dinah-like disorder in the kitchen. My wife, | but those immense, long accumulating expen- 
after the fashion of cousin Vermont, wey | ditures which are now the burden of Europe 
put them to rights with her own hands, much | and the world would have been saved. Com- 





to the amazement of the sable occupier of the 
premises, and then gave her to understand that, 
to keep them so was the law of the department. 
Shortly afterwards the cook was overheard re-| 
lating the matter to one of her visitors, ‘ Mis- 

sus,’ she said, ‘is a Yankee woman, and them 

Yankee women don’t know no better.’ 

A remedy for this evil is pointed out in the 
following article: — 

Femare Epucation.—I writer in the last 
number of the North British Review observes : 
“Instead of educating every girl as though she 
were born to be an independent, self-support- 
ing member of society, we educate her to be- 
come a mere dependent, a hanger-on, or as the 
law delicately phrases it, a chattel. In some 
respects, indeed, we err more barbarously 
than those nations among whom 
plurality of wives is permitted, and who 
regard women purely as so much live 
stock ; for among such people women are, at 
all events, provided with shelter, with food and 
clothing—they are ‘cared’ for, as cattle are.— 
There is a completeness in such a system. 

“But among ourselves we treat women as 
cattle, without providing for them as cattle.— 
We take the worst part of barbarism and the 
worst part of civilization, and work them into a 
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h meous whole, We bring up our women 
to be and then leave them without 
anything to on, There is no one, there is 
nothi 


ground. Now, what every woman no less 
than every nan, should Have to depend upon, 


to lean, upon, and they fall to the ) 
) 


menting on the expenses and the savings of 
religion, the Cincinnati Journal and Messenger 
remarks : . 

“The savings of religion are not small. If 
the Ephesian converts had received the gospel 
a little sooner, it would have saved them no 
less than fifty thousand pieces of silver. The 
vile books they burned up as soonas they were 
converted, would never have been bought, and 
the money they cost would have been saved. 
Millions of dollars spent every year in our 
country; through intemperance, gambling, 
horse racing, and licentiousness ; in luxurious 
living, in needless and foolish dress, in costly 
parties, in going to theatres, in buildings and 
other apparatus for the production of vice, or 
the punishment of crime, and in a thousand 
other ways, would all be saved if religion pre- 
vailed as it ought. This, with all the increased 
health, industry, frugality and honesty, would 
soon fill the world with the gospel. And what 
a saving it would be to the world! Yet peo- 
ple talk of the expense of religion. T'alk rather 
of the expense of sin.” 


WOLFISH CHILDREN. 

This is a targe class. It takes in all who 
may be described as cross children. This is 
the aneey which we most commonly associate 
with the thought of the wolf. He is cross, 
snappish, and quarrelsome.,. He is all the time 
growling and showing his teeth. He seems to 

continually on the watch for a cause of 
quarrel with somebody ; and if he cannot find 





‘ 








Priest above.’ 

‘Then you don’t believe that the priest can 
forgive your sins ? 

* Don't be foolish, child; none can forgive 
sins but God only. My trust is in the blood 
of Christ, and I believe that all my sins are 
forgiven.’ 

‘Then you do not believe in purgatory ?’ 

* Don’t speak to me of purgatory, I know 
nothing about it.’ 

He died in the full assurance of faith, de- 


such children belong to the wolf class, and 
they must be changed before they can be fit to 
enter into heaven. Jesus is called ‘the Lamb 
of God ; and if cross children, who are like 
wolves, hope to dwell with him, all their cross- 
ness must be overcome. They must become | 
gentle and kind, and lamb-like, as Jesus is: | 
and then, when they are happy with him in 

heaven, it may well be said that the wolf is 
dwelling with the lamb.—Reaper. 
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clining to the last the ministry of man. Once 
that simple believer was a furious bigot and a 
bitter persecutor; but from the day he carried | 
home the Rhemish Testament the lion was} 
changed into the lamb. ‘Thus God’s word is} 
‘quick and powerful’ under the most unfavora- | 
ble guise. 


‘A HUNDRED YEARS TO COME.’ 


Where will be the birds that sing | 
A hunéred years to come ? 
The flowers that now in beauty spring, 
A hundred years to come ? 
The rosy lip, 
The lofty brow, 
The heart that beats 
So gaily now— 
O! where will be love’s beaming eye, 
Joy’s pleasant smiles and sorrow’s sigh, 
A hundred years to come ? 


‘What is the chaff to the wheat? | 
saith the Lord.’ 


THE CHILD AT PLAY. 


A little boy was running about in an apart. | 
ment, amusing himself as children are accus- 
tomed to do. His money was potsherds, his | 
house bits of wood, his horse a stick, and his | 
child a doll. Inthe same apartment sat his | 
father, at a table, occupied with important mat- 
ters of business, which he noted and arranged 
for the future benefit of his young companion. 
The child frequently ran to him, asked many | 
foolish questions, and begged one thing after 
another as necessary for his diversion. The 
father answered briefly, did not intermit his 
work, but all the time kept a watchful eye over 
the child, to save him from any serious fall or 
injury. Gotthold was a spectator of the scene, 
and thought within himself—How beautiful an | 
adumbration of the fatherly care of God! We, | 
too, who are old children, course about in the} 
world, and often play at games which are much | 
more foolish than those of our little ones; we | 
collect and scatter, build and demolish, plant) 
and pluck up, ride and drive, eat and drink, | 
sing and play, and fancy that we are perform- 
ing great exploits, well worthy uf God’s special 
attention. Meanwhile, however, the Omnisci- | 
ent is sitting by and writing our days in his| 
book. He orders and executes all that is to 
befall us, overruling it for our best interests in| 
time and eternity ; and yet his eye never ceases | 
to watch over us, and the childish sports in 
which we are engaged, that we may meet with 
no deadly mischief. 


Who'll press for gold this crowded street 
A hundred years to come? 
Who'll tread yon church with willing feet 
A hundred years to come? 
Pale, trembling age 
And fiery youth, 
And childhood, with 
Its brow of truth, 
The rich and poor, on land and sea, 
Where will the mighty millions be 
A hundred years to come ? 








We all within our graves shall sleep 
A hundred years to come! 
No living soul for us will weep 
A hundred years to come! 
But other men 
Our lands will till, 
And others then 
Our streets will fill ; 
While other birds will sing as gay, 
As bright the sunshine as to-day, 
A hundred years to come !—.NVational 
Intelligencer. 


FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE AND 
MARY PATTEN. 

The following is one of the new passages 
introduced by Mr. Everett into his splendid 
oration on Washington, as recently delivered My God! such knowledge is too wonderful 
at Cambridge. He is showing that though the | for me, i 


: , | It is high, and | cannot attain unto it, 
days of chivalry have passed, true heroism yet | but I shall thank and praise thee for it. O my 
survives : 


e A : | Father, withhold not from me thy care and _in- 
“ Witness that heroic, aye, that angelic ves- | spection, and, above all, at those times when, 
tal, Florence Nightingale, who beneath the eyes perhaps, like this little one, { am playing the 
of admiring Europe and admiring Asia, walked, | fool ! 7% 
with serene unconcern, for more than a twelve- | 
month, the pestilential wards of a hospital; |EXAMPLE BETTER THAN PRECEPT. 
witness our not less hervic country woman, | Two neighbors lived side by side in a manu- 
Mary Patten, whose name is hardly known to} facturing country village, noted for miles 
the public, the wife of a merchant shipmaster,| around for its profanity. Each had a large 
who, far off on the lonely Pacific, with no eye| family. The children of one as they arrived | 
to witness and no voice to cheer her. when her| at inanhood were intelligent, industrious and | 
husband was taken down by illness, now tend- jmoral men. ‘Those of the other profligate and 
ed him in his cabin, as none but a devoted | profane. 
wife can tend a stricken husband, now took his | 
place on the quarter deck of his forlorn vessel ; his neighbor to ascertain how he prevented his 
took her observation every day with the sextant, | boys from swearing. ‘ Why,’ said he, ‘I have 
laid down the ship’s course on the chart, cheer- 
ed and encouraged the desponding crew, ar- and yet as soon as my back is turned he’ll use 
rested the mutinous chief mate, who was for} oaths that would shock a pirate.’ 
creeping into the nearest port, and who, on the| «J never punished one of my boys in my life 
score of seamanship alone, was not worthy to | for using profane language,’ replied his neigh- 
kiss the dust beneath the feet of the lion-heart- | bor. 
ed little woman; and who, poor young wife as| + Just tell me then, how you stopped it, for 
she was, hardly twenty years of age, and al-| they can’t go a rod without hearing somebody 
ready overshadowed with the sacred primal | swear,’ 
sorrow of her sex, yet, with a strong will and| «f{ stop it very easily, they never hear me 
a stout heart, steered her husband’s vessel,| swear,’ was the reply as well as reproof. 
through storm and through calm, from Cape 
Horn to San Francisco.”—Courier and En-| 
quirer. 

















UNSELFISHNESS. 


The less fortunate father called one day on} di 





FRUITS OF ANGER. 


I was one day watching my little boy divide 
a handful of figs into three parts, and as he 


Not many days ago two little boys were | put them down one by one, his lips were mov- 
merrily playing marbles on the banks of the|ing as is he were saying something to himself. 


Schuylkill river. Both were very much inte- 


rested in the game, each exerting himself to} 


win if possible. Before long, however, their 
bright, happy faces grew dark, and harsh words 
were spoken, and in a moment of uncontrolled 
anger one gave the other a violent push, and 
he, being unprepared for it, was thrown into 
the stream, from which he was not taken until 
his spirit had returned to God who gave it.— 
Here we see the fearful fruits of a passionate 
temper. 1 do not believe that this little boy 
would wilfully have been the cause of the un- 
timely death of his playmate ; but when he al- 
lowed his temper to get beyond his control, hie 
could searcely have been conscious of what he 
was doing. Nordo (| doubt that his sorrow 
was deep and true whien his passion had cooled 
a little, but the injury he had done his friend 
was irreparable. 

Watch yourselves carefully, dear children ; 
let not your temper be your master, for you 
cannot tell to what it may lead you. “Be 
kindly affectioned one to another,” is the com- 
mandment of the Lord, and he who obeys it 
will never do another harm,—Reaper. 


A DAUGHTER’S LABORS BLESSED. 


In the last Quarterly Record of the good old | 5 


Irish Society is an anecdote, of too great inte- 
rest to withhold, of the happy death of the 


When he had finished [ said, 
‘Who are these for?’ 
‘For myself, and Willie Hele, and Ben 
evens.’ 
* Why is Ben’s pile largest ?” 
* Because Mary has half of every thing Ben 
has. You know she is lame, and he never eats 
an orange, or even an apple, without running 
into the house and giving Mary half—so for 
| Ben to have as much as Willie and I have, I 
| always have to give him twice as muchas I 
keep for ourselves.’ 

* Does he know that you give him twice as 
much as you have yourself ? 

‘Oh, no! I make sure he don’t know it, for 
then he would’nt take it.— Reaper. 


| st 








‘ My dear,’ said'a very modest ‘lady to her 
little son, ‘ don’t say tale, say narrative’ ‘O 
mamma? said the little boy a few moments 
after, as he was pinching the cat’s ears, ‘just 
see pussy shake her narrative.’ 


An old lady said her husband was very fond 
of peaches, and that was his only fault. ‘ Fault,’ 
madam, how can you call that a fault?’ * Be- 
cause, sir, there are different forms of eating 
them ; my husband takes them in the form of 

randy. 
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